Neiderheiser Takes Post 
In University Archives 


M. Nemerueiser, for nearly 
seven years research associate to the 
director of the Forest History Society, 
has taken a new position in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Archives. 

Scores of readers who have been ably 
served by Clodaugh in the answering 
of research requests in the past will 
feel the same personal loss which we do. 


Clodaugh first joined the staff of this 
organization in June 1958. She came 
out of a rich background of research in 
Minnesota history, particularly that 
relating to public health and the Uni- 
versity. 

Clodaugh is a graduate of Augsburg 
College, the U. of M. and the Eitel 
Hospital School of Nursing; she holds 
a master’s degree in history. She spent 
eight years as a registered nurse be- 
fore turning to history. 


The Society has lost a staff member 
of unusual capacities and one whom 
it will be difficult to replace. Clodaugh 
was chiefly responsible for compiling 
and editing FOREST HISTORY 
SOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, (Forest 
History Foundation, St. Paul, 1956), 
which is a guide to unpublished manu- 
script sources of forestry, forest indus- 
try, and conservation history on this 
continent. 

The University of Minnesota is for- 
tunate in obtaining her for a post in 
its Archives. Many of you will wish to 
join me in wishing Clodaugh happiness 
and success in her new job. I’m sure 
she would appreciate having a note 
from some of the readers of this pub- 
lication. Her new address is University 
Archives Division, Walter Library, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Extwoop R. MaunpDERr 
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Forest History Libraries 
Seek Book, Periodical Gifts 


Ir you HAVE BACK files of old trade or 
professional journals which have been 
gathering dust in your library or in an 
attic or garage, think twice before you 
give them away to a junk man or toa 
school paper sale. They may be help- 
ful to a good college or university li- 
brary which is trying to build up its re- 
sources relating to the field of forest 
and forestry history. 

When in doubt, check with a librarian 
who you feel may be interested or 
write to the Forest History Society, 
2706 West Seventh Blvd., St. Paul 16, 
Minnesota. 

Libraries which need serials and 
books in this subject field will often- 
times credit donors of such materials 


DO YOU HAVE? 


Tue Forest History Society library 
is seeking copies of the books listed 
below. Can you help us find them? 
Gifts of books are appraised and their 
donors may claim income tax deduc- 
tions for them. 

Albion, Robert G.: Forest and 
Sea Power, Cambridge, Mass., 
1926. 

Cameron, Jenks: The National 
Park Service—Its History, Ac- 


tivities and Organization, New 
York, 1922. 

Conover, Milton: The General 
Land Office—Its History, Ac- 
tivities and Organization, Balti- 
more, 1923. 

Hibbard, Benjamin H.: History 
of Public Land Policies, New 
York, 1924. 

Ise, John: The United States For- 
est Policy, New Haven, 1920. 
Peffer, E. Louise: The Closing of 
the Public Domain, Stanford 

U. Press, 1951. 

Puter, S. A. D.: Looters of the 

Public Domain, Portland, Ore., 


1908. 


with gifts which you can claim as tax 
deductible. 

The Forest History Society library 
will give donors of such materials full 
market-value credit for gifts of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals. These 
values run high on old books and 
serials which are out of print and 
therefore very hard to come by. Just 
one word of further suggestion: Be sure 
to write or telephone the library to 
determine its need of the materials 
you have to donate. If you find it does 
not need the items you have, the FHS 
may be able to place them, 


Texas Lumber Library 


Tue LuMBERMEN’S Association of Texas 
is building a library in the new Lum- 
bermen’s Building in Austin. The Li- 
brary Committee would like books 
either donated or given on loan. “Our 
desire is to accumulate a library on the 
building material business second to 
none in the land . . . which will be 
available to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. . . . Send books Par- 
cel Post Collect to P.O. Box 5222, Aus- 
tin.” 


Hear That Whistle Blow 


Tae Lexincton Group NEWSLETTER 
reports two recordings that might in- 
terest our Hi-Fi enthusiast readers. The 
first is a 38-minute recording made in 
the cab of an Angelina County Lum- 
ber Company locomotive. It is en- 
titled “A Symphony in Steam,” and is 
available for $5.00 from C & V Pro- 
ductions, 2524 Meriwether Road, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. The other re- 
cording, Volume $ of “This is Rail- 
roading,” concentrates on steam en- 
gines on logging railways. It may be 
obtained, also for $5.00, from Stan 
Kistler, P.O. Box 4068, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Dr. R. W. Patrick, left, University of Florida Department of History, and Dr. 


C. M. Kaufman, School of Forestry, watch as Albert Ernest, Vice President of 
St. Regis Paper Company, Jacksonville, presents to Dr. Wayne Reitz, University 
President, right, certificate making University’s P. K. Yonge Memorial Library a 
repository of Forest History Foundation, Inc. 


N. E. Wood Utilization Council 
Gives Its Records to Cornell 


Tue CoLiecTIon or Recionat History 
at Cornell University has received the 
records of the Northeastern Wood Uti- 
lization Council for the period of its 
existence, 1942-1957. 

Included in the Collection are a com- 
plete set of minutes of the Council, the 
files of the executive secretaries, and a 
manuscript history of the early years 
of the Council prepared by its first sec- 
retary, Edgar Heermance. There are 
also some correspondence, records of 
conferences, miscellaneous materials, 
and some publications of the Council. 

The papers were presented to Mrs. 


African Logging History 

Mr. Bryan Latnam has a very inter- 
esting article, “Pioneers of the Timber 
Trade,” in the October, 1959, issue of 
WOOD. It deals with African Timber 
& Plywood (Nigeria) Limited, and de- 
scribes logging on the West Coast of 
Africa from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury to the present. 


A 
A sooxtet, LUMBER RAILROADS 
OF THE WEYERHAEUSER TIM- 
BER COMPANY, is available for $1.25 
from the PACIFIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL, P.O. Box 91, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. 


Edith Fox, curator of the Cornell Col- 
lections, by Mr. A. B. Recknagel, Ith- 
aca, New York, who was executive sec- 
retary of the Council in 1952-1953. 


A Hand from Recknagel 


A RECENT ADDITION to the Forest His- 
tory Society library is a back file to 
January 1, 1955, of issues of the PA- 
PER TRADE JOURNAL from Mr. A. 
B. Recknagel of Ithaca, New York. We 
should very much like to obtain earlier 
issues. 


Vermont Historical Society 


Dr. Ricnarp Woop, Director of the 
Vermont Historical Society, reports the 
Society’s holdings in the field of forest 
history: Brainerd, Lawrence Robbins 
(1819-1863). Letter book, December 
10, 1850—March 7, 1853. 428 p. Brain- 
erd was a wholesale lumber dealer in 
northern New York, Vermont, and 
Canada. 


Howland, Fred A. Correspondence, 
1911-1928. Pertains to Green Mountain 
National Forest. 

Sumner, David Hubbard (1776- 
1867). Papers 1809-1850. 191 pieces. 
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Early Forest Practice 
In Montana Recounted 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY forestry 
“missionary” efforts in Montana of 
George Patrick Ahern appears in the 
Autumn, 1959, issue of MONTANA, 
THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HISTORY, published by the Historical 
Society of Montana at Helena. 

Written by Lawrence Rakestraw of 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology at Houghton, the illustrated ar- 
ticle traces the efforts of Ahern to es- 
tablish orderly forestry practices in 
Western Montana’s great forest areas. 
Ahern, who later in life was a pioneer 
forester in the Philippines, became in- 
terested in Montana forestry problems 
in 1894 when he was stationed in Mon- 
tana as an army lieutenant. He con- 
tributed to the establishment of the 
Gallatin and Bitterroot Forest Re- 
serves and began the first systematic 
instruction in forestry at the State Col- 
lege at Bozeman. 


MHS Sets Example 
In Collecting Policy 


Tue Minnesota Hisroricat Society 
has a policy of sending to other insti- 
tutions papers which do not properly 
belong in a Minnesota collection. We 
are in hearty accord with the idea of 
placing historical materials in the geo- 
graphic area to which they pertain, un- 
less other more important factors dic- 
tate otherwise. Such concentration of 
records facilitates the work of the re- 
search scholar. At the same time scat- 
tered collections may fail to receive the 
attention they should because of their 
isolation. 

The MHS has recently sent three 
volumes of records of the J. R. Hoff- 
man Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
to the manuscripts collection of In- 
diana University. 

Dr. Elfrieda Lang, assistant manu- 
script curator at Indiana U., writes that 
they expect to move into the new Lilly 
Library in April. 


Virginia-Rainy Lake 


THE MANUSCRIPTS DIVISION of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society reports receipt 
of a “Short History of the Virginia and 
Rainy Lake Lumber Company.” The 
paper was writen by Duane Eickholv, 
a student at the University of Minne- 
sota at Duluth. 
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MEMORIES OF A SOUTHERN FORESTER 


An Interview 


with INMAN F. ELDREDGE 


RIDE THE WHITE HORSE— 


By Elwood R. Maunder 


Inman F. Eldredge is what you might call “a forester’s forester.” Of those whose 
names stand highest for their impact upon the development of forestry in the South, 
“Cap” Eldredge is among the leaders. He entered the U. S. Forest Service in 1905, spent 
seven years as forester-manager of the Superior Pine Products Company in Georgia, re- 
turned to the Forest Service to do the Forest Survey of the Southern States, and then did 
private consulting for twelve years before deciding, as he expresses it, “to let the younger 
generation take care of the world.” 

This interview, conducted by Elwood R. Maunder, Director of the Forest History So- 
ciety, was tape-recorded in New Orleans, Louisiana, February 3 and 4, 1959. It is the 
record of a conversation as it occurred and should be read as such. The excerpts which 
appear here and which will be included in the next issue of FOREST HISTORY constitute 
approximately one-third of the complete interview. Annotating has been held to a mini- 


mum in order to accommodate more of the text. 


Mavunper: Cap, I think we'll skip most of your 
early history because it is well recorded in this book,’ 
but I would like to start off by having you tell us a 
little about how you got into forestry, and especially 
about going to Biltmore Forest School. 


Exuprepce: As you know, I was born in South Caro- 
lina in a little town that was, perhaps, as large in 
Revolutionary times as it was when I was born over 
a hundred years later. I went to Clemson College and 
took up engineering, but after three years of it dis- 
covered that mathematics was not my meat. I came 
home and was at loose ends for a while, knocking 
around, mostly raising and fighting game cocks. Then 
my mother, who was quite an outdoor enthusiast, com- 
menced to read something in the magazines and pa- 
pers about forestry. She told me that should fit me 
fine because I was a horseman and a hunter and the 
job did not seem to go heavily into calculus. We 
looked it up and the nearest forest school was at Bilt- 
more in North Carolina, so I went to Biltmore. 


Mavunver: The Forest History Foundation pub- 
lished a book on Dr. Schenck a few years ago based on 
his memoirs.2 I wish you'd give us a personal picture 

*Carl Alwin Schenck, Toe Brurmore Immortais, v. 2, p. 23- 
28 (Privately printed, 1957). 

*Ovid M. Butler, ed., Tut Brtrmore Srory (St. Paul, 1955). 


of Schenck as you knew him when you were at Bilt- 
more. 


Exprepce: When I knew him in 1904 and ’05 he 
was probably thirty-five years old, tall, slender, with 
a well-trained Kaiser Wilhelm mustache, more or less 
hatchet-faced with a good long nose. He rode two 
horses and he rode them nearly to death—full speed 
all the time. He wore a uniform from some one of the 
German forest services he’d been in before he came 
over here. The breeches bagged over the top of his 
polished leather boots which had spurs that I remem- 
ber were screwed into the heels—not hung on the out- 
side, as ours are. He was voluble, with a large vocab- 
ulary; he knew forestry very, very well and he taught 
it in a colorful manner so that you got it. While lec- 
turing he invariably (at least at the time I was 
there) had two or three dachshunds and a bird dog 
at his feet in the classroom. The dogs would get to 
fighting and, without changing the subject or raising 
his voice, he would go to the door and kick them out. 
He had a number of colorful ways of expressing him- 
self. We thought that he was tops; in fact, he was 
probably tops at that time in the United States as a 
teacher. 


Mavunoer: Was he what you'd call a dedicated 
teacher? 
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Exprepce: Oh, I think so, yes. Primarily he was a 
practicing forester; he had something over 112,000 
acres under his charge for Vanderbilt, and that kept 
him busy all the time. He lectured to us three or four 
hours a day beginning at 7 a.m. The rest of the time 
we were strung out on horseback behind him, travel- 
ing full speed while he tended to his duties, which he 
explained at frequent stops. 


Maunver: Would you say the Biltmore Forest 
School was something that Schenck sandwiched in 
whenever he had time? 


Exprepce: No. He was primarily a practicing for- 
ester—in the act of practicing it, too, but he never 
missed his lectures in classroom in the morning. 

Mavunper: He was a spokesman for a concept of 
forestry, was he not? 


Evprepce: Yes, very much so. His concept of for- 
estry included not only the cultivation, raising and 
protection of timber, of trees, but their utilization, 
their processing as well. He thought—and I think 
many of us who were his students continued to think 
—that sawmilling and the manufacturing of lumber 
is just as much a part of forestry as the growing and 
producing of the trees. That was the main way he 
differed, I think, from all of the other foresters of his 
time in this country. 

Maunover: Has that concept come into more ac- 
ceptance in recent years? 


Exprepce: Oh, yes. In recent years it’s blossomed. 


Mavunpver: Why do you suppose there was a lack 
of recognition of this among Schenck’s contempo- 
raries? 

Exprepce: There are several reasons. One of them 
is that none of the men who taught at that time, or 
practiced, had any experience in utilization. It was a 
crude thing. You produced the timber and cared for 
it, and then you turned it over to the roughnecks to 
cut it up and ship it around. There wasn’t any sci- 
ence or art to it; it was just a process—running a 
sawmill or driving oxen and pulling logs. 

Then there was the other thing, which I think was 
just as potent—the people who did manufacture lum- 
ber knew nothing of forestry and didn’t give a tinker’s 
damn for the concept. The two lines of thought were 
as different as night and day. There wasn’t any kin- 
ship; the people who were in lumbering thought for- 
estry was next door to bird watching—just a long- 
haired thing, like some new parlor game. 


Mavunoer: Then they actually debunked it in the 
early days? 

Exprepce: Oh, yes. Well, there was good reason. In 
the first place, lumbermen then as now were intensely 
practical, hard-headed people whose object was to 
make money out of making lumber, and as of that 
time and for many years afterwards the trees were 
already grown. The good Lord grew them and without 


the aid of forestry! There wasn’t any thought that 
there’d ever be a time when there’d be a shortage or 
a lack of timber. There’s plenty over the hill to the 
westward. So they had no use for forestry, no real 
use. It just didn’t fit into the picture. Foresters did 
not grow virgin timber, and that’s what they were 
cutting. It’s quite understandable. It wasn’t entirely 
ignorance. As a matter of fact, fifty years ago forestry 
had no part in the lumber industry. Only if you were 
looking forward to a crop fifty years hence could you 
see where forestry might come in. 


Mavunper: Would you say that Schenck saw this a 
long way off, saw the practical side of forestry and its 
implications for the lumberman? 


Exuprepce: Yes. One of the expressions he used fre- 
quently was, “The best forestry is the forestry that 
pays most.” In other words, not silviculture for silvi- 
culture’s sake, not forest management just because 
it’s a process, but forestry that pays most is the best 
forestry. 


Mavnoer: From your earlier description of the men 
who were at Biltmore when you were, the school 
seemed to attract a bunch of young fellows who might 
have been drawn to it by all the hell-raising cama- 
raderie that they'd heard about. 


Exprepce: Well, that could have been, or it could 
have been that they were young chaps like I was. I 
didn’t tell you the full history of why I entered for- 
estry. Nobody around knew what it was except us 
youngsters starting in. After my mother pointed out 
that forestry was a new thing and might be attrac- 
tive, I started to read up on it and I read in some 
magazine an account of the forest reserves in the 
West. It had a picture in this story of a forest ranger 
mounted on a white stallion. He wore a huge black 
hat and riding boots with spurs six inches long, and his 
horse was jumping a log. Underneath it said, “This 
is a forest ranger.” 

Well, on the strength of that I said, “That’s what 
I want—to ride a white stallion, wear a big hat and 
spurs, and jump logs.” As far as I knew, that’s all a 
forester did. It was a glamorous thing. 


Mavnoer: In other words, the federal government 
in those days was doing a pretty good job at reaching 
out and recruiting young men. 


Exprepce: Yes, it had an appeal. In my early days 
in the Service practically all of the foresters were 
broad-shouldered men. It was only when I got into 
research in the last part of my career that I discov- 
ered there were also some who were precise, scholarly 
men and not so lusty, but even then I discovered after 
a while that many of them, too, were he-men. No, 
there’s something about it. I saw something of French 
foresters when I was overseas during the first World 
War and I discovered that they, too, were the same 
type. 
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Mavunoper: You did a cruising job for Schenck after 
you finished school, and then went to the Forest Serv- 
ice itself? 

Exprepce: Yes. I applied (Schenck had told me 
how to do it) for a position as forest student, which 
is preliminary to becoming a junior forester. They 
paid $25.00 a month and expenses. So I applied for 
that job without much hope of getting it, but lo and 
behold, I did and I was told to report to Washington 
on July 1, 1905. That was just three or four months 
after the Forest Service had been formed under that 
name and the national forests had been taken over 
from the old forest reserves. So I showed up in Wash- 
ington on that date. The office was in the old Atlantic 
Building on F Street, and I should say that there were 
probably 150 people there, counting the clerks and all. 

I reported to a man named Chittenden. I don’t re- 
member his initials, but he was known as “Little 
Chit.” There were two Chittendens. He was chief, I’d 
say, of management. I don’t remember what it was 
called then but that’s about what it was. He was a 
very untalkative man, very reserved. When I came 
in to report and told him who I was and so forth, he 
gave me a long, cold stare and asked me to go into 
the next room, where the stenographer was, and wait 
a while. She gave me a directory of Washington, D. C., 
to read while I waited—a telephone directory. After a 
while he came out and said, “You're going to Cali- 
fornia, and you're going on July 5, with a chap named 
Bill Durbin. He hasn’t traveled much; he’s a West 
Virginia man. He’s been a cook in the Forest Service 
for two years; we stepped him up to forest agent and 
he’s going with you.” 


Mavunoer: I wonder about the working plans that 
were done in those days. It would seem to me that 
this was an indication of the fact that the Forest Serv- 
ice was trying to make the American lumber indus- 
try forestry conscious. 


Euprepce: Yes. You know, to start with, Elwood, 
the Bureau of Forestry had no land, had no national 
forests, and weren’t welcome on the forest reserves, 
which were under the Interior Department with no 
great friendship in between. So they had to work on 
other people’s lands and they offered their services 
all over the country. 

We’d go in and estimate timber and map the land, 
ascertain the rate of growth and this and that, then 
recommend how it should be treated—write it all out 
in a plan and give it to them. I don’t remember 
whether the recipient paid any part of the expenses 
or not. I was never on one of those expeditions, but 
they did a great deal of that. They did some of that 
up in New York, they did some over at Kaul Lumber 
Company in Alabama. I think that was about 1904, 
too. They did this for the Houston Oil Company in 


* Alfred K. Chittenden, forest inspector in charge of timber 
sales, Department of Forest Management. 


Texas, and there were dozens of others, some small 
and some large. They did one for a company near 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


Mavunpver: Do you remember any of those com- 
panies ever taking hold of these surveys and really 
moving off from that point to do a job of industrial 
forestry in the early days? 


Exprepce: I think the Kaul Lumber Company 
made an effort, which probably lasted five or six years, 
to follow up the prescriptions of the plan because I 
saw it not too many years afterward and had pointed 
out to me some of the lands that had been cut accord- 
ing to the plan. I have no doubt that the people up 
in New York followed it for some time. They prob- 
ably did it more in the North because they were gen- 
tlemen’s estates more than lumbering operations. 


Mavunoper: This was still the period of the cut-and- 
get-out concept of lumbering? 


Euprepce: Yes, There wasn’t any incentive to hold 
land for a second crop and the landowner gained noth- 
ing if he was going to dispose of the land. 


Mavunoper: I’ve often wondered about this. This 
seemed to me to be a start in the right direction on 
the part of a small, growing professional group of for- 
esters making overtures toward the industry which 
was the prime user of the forest resource, but then 
very shortly there came a real rupture of relations be- 
tween the forest industries, particularly the lumber- 
man, and the profession of forestry as represented by 
the Forest Service. 


Exprence: Gifford Pinchot’s views antagonized the 
larger interests in the lumber industry in the West and 
in the South. He did it in part through his correct 
management of national forests. You see, we took 
over from the Interior Department the national for- 
ests that had been established and immediately started 
to add vast areas of timber lands adjacent, and in 
many cases not adjacent at all, to the national forests 
all over the West. That antagorized the lumber in- 
dustry in the West because they were in position to 
get control of those lands for operation either by pur- 
chase at a dollar and a half an acre, or by some form 
of the many land preemption laws which existed, or 
by purchase from individual settlers. At that time, 
undoubtedly, there was a great deal of skulduggery 
that went on. When Pinchot came in, with Teddy 
Roosevelt behind him proclaiming these national for- 
ests right and left, they set up an awful howl, and 
right then and there foresters became pariahs. We 
weren’t welcome anywhere. We were decidely Pin- 
chot’s sons-of-bitches. 


Mavnoer: Do you believe that was one of the main 
reasons? 


Exprepce: That was the western trouble. Now, in 
the South, Pinchot set up, with the aid of a number 
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of southern lumbermen to start with, a plan by which 
all of these lumbermen would more or less pool their 
lands and the Forest Service would set up rules of 
practice so that the lands could be logged on a selec- 
tive basis and as a continuous operation. 

I recall at that time a number of Forest Service 
people were sent all around the South gathering data 
on who owned how much and where, to see how it 
worked into this grand plan that had been conceived. 
Now, whether Pinchot conceived it to start with, or 
whether it was conceived by Long-Bell or who, I don’t 
know, but it fell through and when it did it brought 
about a number of recriminations, and the smaller 
lumbermen felt that they were about to be gypped, 
screwed to death, or something. On top of that there 
was this intensive propaganda—‘“timber famine in 
so many years,” “twenty years no timberland,” “pri- 
vate industry is not to be trusted with the timber re- 
sources of this country,” “timber barons,” “ghost 
towns,” and all that kind of business. That all fes- 
tered, especially in the South, and brought about bad 
feelings. 


Maunoer: Forestry was just coming into being at 
this time. It needed two things. It needed public rec- 
ognition and it needed public support in order to go 
ahead and do the job which it saw as having to be 
done. This was something of a crusade. Was it a con- 
sciously conceived crusade in order to get support 
from the public or was it a sincere apprehension of 
a coming famine? 


Exprepce: I'd say this whole attitude of Pinchot 
and the Forest Service was both a sincere apprehen- 
sion of a timber famine and propaganda to get them 
public support. Unquestionably, any thinking man 
who didn’t have any ax to grind could only arrive at 
one conclusion, and that was that our forest resource 
was disappearing with terrific rapidity, and all over 
the country—not only in the Lake States, but in the 
South and West, the areas where the resource was 
greater. And there was apprehension that the people 
who had control of these operations had no intention 
whatsoever of ever doing anything else but liquidating 
the resource and walking off with the money. 

At the same time, in seeking a cure for this thing, 
seeking some way out of it—that is, the preservation 
of this resource, the prolonging of its life—they had to 
educate the people of the country as a whole. The 
people who owned this land and who were devastat- 
ing it couldn’t be expected to vote for any reform or 
to vote for any appropriation for forestry or for any- 
thing of that kind. It wasn’t in their interest to do so. 

So Pinchot and, no doubt, Theodore Roosevelt 
came to the conclusion that they must go to the peo- 
ple, they must set up an understanding of this situa- 
tion and a demand on their part for a cessation. In 
other words, they started an education or, you might 
say, propaganda campaign. So you have both of these 


things and they fitted together—on the one hand the 
horrid example, and on the other hand the concept 
that it doesn’t have to be at all—you can have re- 
sources not only prolonged but increased with proper 
treatment. 


Mavnoer: You came into the picture in 1905. You 
were imbued with the idea that here was a wonderful 
life, a kind of romantic life as a forest ranger. Was 
there any idealistic attraction involved in this? 


Exprepce: Oh, yes! I think without any exception 
the young men that went into the Service at that 
time believed that Gifford Pinchot was a prophet, a 
god, that he was unselfish and far-seeing. You know, 
you get sold on the essentiality of forestry in forest 
school. It doesn’t just come after you’ve gone into 
the Forest Service. As you know, foresters have to 
think years ahead—not what’s next year or the year 
after, but the next decade or two decades, forty or 
fifty years, the life of a tree, so you are inculcated 
with the idea that fifty years from now things can go 
either bad or good from what you’re doing now. No, 
we were sold on it heart and soul. I think we were 
dedicated. 


Mavunper: Can you cite anything from your recol- 
lections of those early days in the Forest Service 
which might tend to illuminate this fact—examples of 
it among the men with whom you worked? 


Exprepce: It wasn’t so much a thing that you sat 
down and talked about. It was something that you 
felt. I think this feeling is illustrated by the fact that 
you were willing to work in a hostile atmosphere 
where the settlers in the national forests (I’m talking 
now about the work in the national forests and that 
was the only practical forestry that went on in those 
days) were against you because the Forest Service 
hemmed them in, The stock men were against you be- 
cause you were going to regulate them and make 
them pay for grazing, count their cattle and limit 
where they could go. Sheep couldn’t go here and cat- 
tle couldn’t go there. The lumbermen were against 
you from the lumberjack up. They thought you were 
a silly ass (the lumberjacks did) because you limited 
their action with the axe, and the people at the top 
thought you were a misguided zealot with crazy no- 
tions. People who work in that atmosphere have to 
have tough hides—something of dedication. 

Furthermore, we were paid next to nothing. As I 
said, I started in at $25.00 a month and when I finally 
passed the civil service examination (which was a 
steep, two-day examination which I took, incidentally, 
in San Francisco at the time of the earthquake) I was 
raised to $83.33 a month, or $1,000 a year. I don’t 
know how long I went on at that rate before I got 
another step to $1,200 a year. 

All around you people working as you did got twice 
as much. Every now and then you’d get an opportu- 


nity, an offer. “Come with me, kid. I’ll give you twice 
that much if you'll come and help me do this or that.” 
But you didn’t. It was the rarest thing in the world 
at that time for anybody to leave the Service for pri- 
vate employment. There was a real spirit, a deep- 
down-in-you feeling. 


Mavunoer: This can be explained in large part, of 
course, by the kind of people who went into forestry, 
but was Pinchot, himself, the focal point of all this? 
Did you feel a personal loyalty to the man? 

Exprepce: Yes. He was a magnetic personality. 
We didn’t see him often, and he wasn’t a back-slapper 
exactly, but somehow or other, no matter how junior 
you were or how humble your position, in the course 
of his stay in this little place or that, he would hunt 
you up and tell you that you were doing a great job 
and were really going places. You knew it was partly 
politics, and partly not, but whatever it was, you 
thought that he was tops. It wasn’t loyalty alone to 
him, as I told you. It was deep feeling that you had a 
part in a big thing for your country, and yet you 
didn’t go around saying that. 


Mavunper: And was there very little public recogni- 
tion or seeming approval of what you were doing, 
especially in the area in which you worked? 


Evprepce: On the contrary. The newspapers, both 
large and small, all over the West (and I was in the 
West for five years before I came South) never over- 
looked an opportunity to slant the news or, in edi- 
torials or sour comments, to point out that these 
green, misguided zealots from the East were running 
around the woods and playing havoc with the West. 

The lowest ebb in the Forest Service, when morale 
and money and everything else went into a deep dip, 
was during Taft’s administration after the Pinchot 
controversy with Ballinger. Then we were punished, 
and I mean in every way possible; the Department of 
Agriculture just went after our scalps. 

There were years then when nobody got a promo- 
tion in the Forest Service. It went on from 1910, I 
should say, until close to 1920 before we commenced 
to get our heads up. 


Mavnoer: That was exactly the period when Henry 
Graves was chief forester. He was head of the Forest 
Service at a time when it was struggling to stay alive. 


Exprepce: All he could do was keep it together— 
but not from lack of ability or magnetism or leader- 
ship. It was through the fact that we were people who 
were not in favor; we were distinctly in bad odor with 
our department as well as with industry. 


Mavunper: Was this all the result of the blowup be- 
tween Ballinger and Pinchot and Taft’s finding in 
favor of Ballinger? 

Exprepce: You're thinking now of the attitude of 
the Department of Agriculture to one of its bureaus? 
No, I think it probably started before that. The Forest 


Service was looked upon as an upstart that was too 
big for its breeches, too fancy, and so forth. We were 
pointed out time and time again by reporters and 
others as an example of efficiency in government—the 
one bureau in the whole Department of Agriculture. 
We had an efficient and busy public relations section 
and made no effort to cover our light from the public 
eye. We were looked upon then, and I think to some 
= yet, as an uppity, independent group of bas- 
tards. 


Mavunper: Do you suppose, Cap, that this was in 
part due to the fact that the leadership in the Forest 
Service, at a very early stage in its history, seemed to 
grasp the real implications and value of publicity in 
telling its story on a mass production basis to the 
people of the country? And was .this something that 
the other agencies in the Department of Agriculture 
resented not having the key to? 


Evprepce: They may have had the key but they 
didn’t have the courage or the know-how to use it. 


Mavunoper: How do you explain this? Was this abil- 
ity something that stemmed from Pinchot’s genius or 
was this the product of the genius of some other men 
in the Forest Service? 

Exprepce: I was far distant from Washington in 
those days. I wouldn’t be able to point out any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals, but Pinchot was the 
spark, undoubtedly, the man with the inspiration. As 
you know, he was a wealthy man, cultured, energetic, 
and independent. He didn’t depend for his living on 
that job; if he’d gotten canned at any time it wouldn’t 
have made enough difference for him to change his 
brand of coffee, so he didn’t mind stepping out and 
taking a chance. And this group that he had around 
him—well, I don’t think they were supermen by any 
means. I think I knew all of them, but they were dedi- 
cated men and they, too, were willing to take a chance. 

You know, government service in those days was a 
pretty foggy thing—I mean, the political appointees, 
and old hangers-on, and people who did no more work 
than was just necessary to draw pay. It was a ragged 
thing all through the government service, everywhere. 
It was a scandal, but it was an old one; it’d been a 
scandal for so long that it was looked upon as a nat- 
ural thing. You still hear and read sneers at govern- 
ment service. That’s a hang-over from those days; it 
isn’t true any more to any great extent. 


Mavnper: Who were the men around Pinchot who 
stand out in your memory as being the real leaders? 

Exprepce: Overton Price, his second in command, 
for one. 


Maunoer: What would you say about him? 

Exprepce: I didn’t know him well but he was 
another one of the enthusiastic, dedicated men, very 
energetic. He had had an informal forestry training, 


but he was an executive. He was a man who could 
handle affairs and other men smoothly. He was a leg 
man and got around a lot. He was very able, and 
clear-headed, and honest, but he wasn’t a genius. 


Mavunver: Who are some of the other men who 
stand out? 


Evprepce: Another man who wasn’t a forester at 
all, James B. Adams, was the fiscal officer, but he was 
much more than that. He had a very strong personal- 
ity and backed up all of Pinchot’s plans and policies 
—and Overton Price’s. The three of them fitted in to- 
gether very nicely. When you leave that group you 
drop right down to the young men who had come in 
more or less as of my time or a little earlier. There was 
J. Girvin Peters, a quiet, clear-thinking, unassuming 
man with a great deal of brain power. There was 
“Little Chit” Chittenden of whom I was talking. I 
don’t know what became of him; he somehow slipped 
out, maybe to teach. Then there was W. T. Cox. ... 


Mavunoper: Bill Coz? He lives in St. Paul. 


Euprepce: “Coxie,” and there was a fellow named 
Homans,‘ a Biltmore graduate. He was a little bit 
further down in rank. Earle Clapp started into the pic- 
ture around that time as a junior. He came into the 
Service after I did but I think he was a couple of years 
older, and a coming man. Nick (E.E.) Carter, the man 
who built up the timber sale practice of the Service 
and guided it for four decades, retired five or six years 
ago. Now, these are real old-timers that I’m giving 
you, the men that I remember as being in the upper 
group in the Service in 1905, 1906, and ’07. 


Mavunoer: You said that your first assignment was 
in California, where did you go? 


Exprepce: In 1906 directly after the earthquake I 
was sent down to the Sequoia National Forest, of 
which Bill Greeley was the newly appointed super- 
visor. My first job was to cruise and map the timber 
on about 20,000 acres in the Inyo Forest, which was 
over on the east side. I had a big crew there and we 
got through with that job and immediately afterwards 
I was given the job of running out 140 miles of bound- 
ary line of the Sierra, the Inyo, and the Sequoia Na- 
tional Forests on the east side of the Sierras. The line 
had been drawn in the beginning from a map and they 
thought, no doubt, that they were locating it in the 
proper place, but it was way out in the desert. There 
were about five of us who started on this thing in the 
winter and we ran into plenty of trouble. I don’t think 
we saw a tree in the 140 miles. It was all bare land and 
rough as all-get-out, up one obsidian ridge and down 
another. We almost perished on one occasion, but then 
when we got through with that... . 


Mavunoper: Just a minute, Cap. What was the urg- 
ency of running this line? 
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Exprepce: They were having a lot of trouble with 
sheep. Sheepherders were using the desert. In the 
wintertime and in the early spring there’s enough 
grass there to sustain sheep but sheep were forbidden 
on the national forests—that was cattle country. 
There had been a number of trespasses and some near 
fights between the cattlemen and the sheepmen and 
the excuse was always given, “We don’t know where 
the line is. We can’t tell.” So I was told to go out there 
and mark it. 

I had to build a monument every quarter of a mile 
and, in addition, on the top of every ridge and at the 
bottom of every gulch. I had to paint on those monu- 
ments in Spanish on one side, and in English on the 
other side, “This is a national forest boundary,” be- 
cause the sheepherders were all Basques from the 
Pyrenees. So that’s what we did. There were places, 
of course, where there wasn’t any rock. Every now and 
then we'd run out onto a flat plain. In those places we 
built monuments out of sagebrush with sand piled on 
it, and then a piece of muslin tied on a stick on top— 
a flag effect which had the Spanish legend on it. 


Mavunpver: How many men did you have working 
with you? 

Evprepce: Five. Four men on the line and one cook 
and horse wrangler. We'd pack and about every other 
day, or every third day, we had a dry camp; we had 
no water except what we could carry in the kegs with 
us. 

Mavunoer: And you had to haul all your provisions? 

Euprepce: Oh, yes. Every so often we came to some 
place where we could buy grub. You know, at that 
time they had those twenty-mule borax teams with a 
great big wagon and trailer behind. They hauled from 
deposits in Death Valley on down to some place be- 
low—I never did know where it went—for refining. 
Our line occasionally hit the stage line or this wagon 
route and when it did there was usually a place where 
they sold water and canned goods so we could load 
again. 

Mavunoer: That is pretty desolate country. 


Exprepce: Oh, it’s desert. The aqueduct which now 
goes from Owens Lake or Owens River on into Los 
Angeles was just being surveyed at that time, and on 
several occasions we paralleled the crews that were 
running out the line for the aqueduct. 


(Eldredge continues to describe his work in California 
and later in Arizona and New Mexico where he cruised 
timber and negotiated timber sales.) 

Mavunper: Later on you went over to Florida to 
bail out a situation there, didn’t you? 

Exvprepce: Yes. First I went home on leave with the 
thought expressed to people there in Albuquerque that 
the chances were I was going to have to quit the Serv- 
ice. My home was in Camden, South Carolina, and 
my mother had died some years before and left five 
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girls. My father was doing his best to raise them. He 
was a hotel man and owned a well-known winter re- 
sort, but he’d had a stroke and things were going 
pretty badly, so I realized I'd probably have to take 
over. I took leave, instead of resigning at once, and 
hadn’t been home more than two or three weeks be- 
fore I found the situation wasn’t nearly as bad as it 
had looked. I helped my father make arrangements to 
get a manager to run the hotel and all that so it looked 
pretty good. 

About that time I got a letter from Arthur Ring- 
land or Earle Clapp asking me to go down and take 
over and start off the Florida National Forest until 
“Whiskey Highball” Kent,° a great character in those 
days, could arrive and take charge. He’d been desig- 
nated as supervisor but was unavoidably delayed. 
This would only take a month at the outside so I said 
I thought I could get away from home for a month 
and went down and opened up, held a ranger exami- 
nation, hired a bunch of rangers and put them to 
work. We were going in pretty good shape when Kent 
came down and gave it a good look and went back 
West somewhere. He probably resigned from the Serv- 
ice or something because he never took over, so I was 
there for nine years. 

I think I was the first, and for a long time the only 
managing forester, that is, a forester in charge of land 
and timber, south of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi. In other words, there wasn’t any such thing as 
having a meeting or convention or anything of that 
kind. If I’d gone to a forestry convention anywhere in 
the South in those early years, all the talking would 
have been a dialogue between me and the barkeeper. 


Mavunoer: The Forest Service had very little activ- 
ity then except in the West? 


Exprepce: They had some forestry of some kind (I 
never knew how much) up at Suwannee, and there 
were a few foresters in the South. Ed Griffith was 
cruising timber. 

There was no private or industrial forester of any 
kind in the South. A chap named Sidney Moore, a 
Yale man, was in Jacksonville at that time, and I 
think he was connected with a lumber company but 
not as a forester. Big business in that part of the 
South—the Southeast—was turpentining, naval stores 
operations, and one of my first jobs, and my main job, 
was designing and putting into effect a method of con- 
servative turpentining on government timber. Nobody 
had ever leased any government timber before for 
turpentining because this was the only long leaf tim- 
ber in the whole national forest setup. There wasn’t 
any other. So that’s where I got to know Dr. Herty,° 
of whom you’ve undoubtedly heard. 

Dr. Herty, subsidized or employed by the Forest 
Service, had designed the Herty Cup and had done a 
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lot of experimental work on a fairly large scale, and I 
had access to that. In fact, I got to see Dr. Herty, 
himself, and drew up this method of operating timber 
for turpentine that doesn’t kill the tree and gives pro- 
longed production. 


Mavunoer: This got away from the old heavy chip- 
ping and the chopped bozes? 


Exprepce: Yes, and it got to be in common use all 
through the South even before I left the Choctawhat- 
chee. The big operators had pretty well left the South- 
east; most of the timber had been cut, but there were 
still a number of small operators. In Alabama there 
were several large operations but I didn’t come in con- 
tact with them. Of course, over here some of the big- 
gest operations in the country were under way. The 
Bogalusa mill, which at that time was said to be the 
largest mill in the world and cut a million a day, was 
just being started up. The Hines people from Chicago 
had opened up on a huge scale in Mississippi. John 
Kirby and associates started operations in Texas on 
more than a million acres. 

At that time (1909, 1910, 11 and ’12, all through 
there) these boys were having a feud with Pinchot, 
because Pinchot was labeling them “despoilers of pub- 
lic resources,” and so on, and there was a murky at- 
mosphere of animosity among the larger lumber com- 
panies toward the Forest Service. All the rest of the 
people didn’t know and didn’t give a damn. Forestry 
was as odd and strange to them as chiropody or cer- 
amics. The people right down on the ground, the 
settlers, the people who lived in the woods, the turpen- 
tine operators, and so forth, were completely unin- 
formed and were the greatest, ablest, and most ener- 
getic set of wood-burners that any foresters have had 
to contend with. 


Mavnoper: The turpentiners or everybody? 
ExprepcGe: Everybody from school children up. 


Maunoer: The people in the naval stores field at 
that time, Cap, were what kind of people? Were they 
small operators in the main? 


Exprepce: They were both large and small opera- 
tors, but they were controlled and financed by so- 
called factors—naval stores factors—of which there 
were maybe ten of fifteen firms. As time went on they 
got smaller in number, but larger in size. There were 
several in Jacksonville, a number in Savannah, several 
in Brunswick, and I think one or two further north in 
Charleston, a big one over here in New Orleans, two 
or three in Mobile, and two in Pensacola. 

Now, those factors owned fifty-one percent or more 
of the stock in a given operating corporation, which in 
turn owned or leased the land, built the camps, em- 
ployed the hands, harvested the gum, and processed 
the turpentine and rosin. The contractual relationship 
was a very ancient one; it went back as did cotton fac- 
toring many years before. In fact, this factor business 


goes way back one or two hundred years. The factors 
sold the completed product of rosin and turpentine 
and charged a commission for selling it. They sold all 
the groceries needed to sustain the camp; all supplies 
of every kind had to be bought from them, and there 
were about half a dozen other different ways in which 
they took, it’s been estimated, as much as thirty per- 
cent of the income before division of profits. 


Mavunoper: A completely feudal situation? 


Exprepce: That’s right. Yet they couldn’t have op- 
erated at that time, or for many years before or a few 
afterwards, without it because the individuals who 
actually went out and made the gum (the camp man- 
agers) were very frequently, although not always, a 
very crude set of people. Turpentine hands (Negroes 
always) were a peculiar, separate, independent group 
of people. They were highly skilled laborers at that job 
and they wouldn’t work at anything else. The pay was 
low even in a time of low wages. An able-bodied man, 
when I first knew the industry, who made four to five 
dollars a week was doing very well. But they were 
rough folks, pretty stout boys who'd kill one another 
in a payday fracas. They had to be handled, and 
handled just right. You couldn’t be rough with them 
or they’d leave you. They wouldn’t fight back; they 
wouldn’t fight white people, but they’d just pick up 
and leave. They were transient anyway. 

The main job I had on the Choctawhatchee to start 
with was leasing the turpentine lands and then en- 
forcing the contracts. If you’re talking about many 
and skillful means of evading the terms of a contract, 
the turpentine man has them all beat. 


Maunorer: They didn’t want to use the new tech- 
nique? 

Exprepce: To start with they thought light chip- 
ping was wrong. They’d been raised on the old saying 
which they had in the naval stores industry that “the 
deeper you go into the meat the more blood you get.” 
In other words, the deeper you gash the tree the more 
gum you get. As a matter of fact, you don’t, because 
the tree fades out very soon if there’s too great a 
shock, as from one and one-quarter inch chipping. 
Our requirement at the beginning was a half inch 
deep; afterwards it got down to a quarter of an inch 
deep. You only need to go in a little way. There were 
scientific reasons for all that but not in the minds of 
the turpentine people, and they thought they should 
know since they were third generation. “Captain, I’ve 
been making turpentine ever since I was fourteen 
years old.” 

It was all part of the general struggle that anybody 
has in making a new kind of contract work. After a 
while the Negro hands got skillful at it and the camp 
managers found that they were really getting more 
gum that way and that it was profitable, so in time it 
worked out very nicely. 


But forestry in 1910, and up to 1915 or maybe 1920, 
was as unknown and as unvalued in that part of the 
South as it could possibly have been—as though it 
hadn’t existed. Mind you now, that wasn’t a country 
of virgin timber; second growth pine was just coming 
into the scene. 


Mavunoper: In your book, Tue 4 Forests, you make 
a statement early in the book which Id like to read 
to you and have you make some comment on. You 
say here: 


The South as it is today, and as it has been for 
more than a generation, is a land of opportunity in 
which people of all classes and races are hard at 
work to achieve for themselves and their communities 
a full share of the kind of existence we like to call 
the “American way of life.” It is true that for years 
the southern states have stood, shame-faced, at the 
bottom ~<* the list in the statistics that are designed to 
measure end compare the prosperity, culture, or se- 
curity possessed by the people of this state and that. 
But Southerners are now facing the distasteful facts, 
are analyzing causes, and, determined to better the 
situation, are striving mightily to get on with what 
needs to be done.” 


What do you see as the principal progress made in 
this direction since that time? 


Exprepce: I'll tell you, Elwood. Since that time, and 
starting before that time, we’ve had something that 
was absolutely necessary—a break-away from the 
agrarian way of life, and the large scale development 
of industry and industry payrolls. To compress it all 
into one sentence—a marked increase in the average 
income, That’s what has happened and it happened 
very largely because of the growth of industry in all 
parts of the South. 


Mavunper: What part would you say the forest in- 
dustries have played in this? 


Exprepce: The biggest single thing that I know of 
that has stimulated the South has been the coming in 
of the pulp and paper industry on a very large scale. 
It wasn’t alone, but the things that it brought with it 
—namely the chemical industry, and the land they 
bought and paid big prices for, coupled with the stim- 
ulus that it gave to railroads, truck transportation, 
taxes and everything else—were a real massive shot in 
the arm. 

As I say, it hasn’t been alone. There have been oil 
and minerals of all kinds, chemical developments, 
power developments, greatly increased tourism, and 
many other things, but if I were to single out in my 
own mind the one thing that was just a veterinarian’s 
big syringe full of pep it would be the coming of the 
pulp industry. There are hardly a half a dozen coun- 
ties in this region that haven’t had their annual in- 
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come boosted tremendously through wages from pulp 
companies, or selling wood or land to pulp companies 
to put money into circulation—outside money, Yan- 
kee money, real money, not the same old soiled bills 
that we used to pass around, taking in each other’s 
washing. 


Mavunoer: What significant changes in the condi- 
tions in the South would you single out most? You 
mentioned the growth of the pulp and paper industry. 
This has brought with it, of course, a much greater 
urbanization of the South, hasn’t it? People have been 
moving in from the farms to the towns and cities? 

Exprepce: You mean because of the pulp indus- 
tries? 


Mavnoer: Because of the development of industry 
generally. 


Exprepce: Yes, industry generally. The pulp indus- 
try has the added advantage that a very considerable 
part of its effect is felt in rural districts without people 
having to go to town. And the people who prospered 
from it were not just those who worked in the mill 
(although they did prosper amazingly), but the old 
boy who had the farm here with forty acres of timber, 
and the old boy there that had a thousand acres of 
timber and went into the business of supplying the 
wood, contracted labor, and the actual laborers who 
went out working for anywhere from ten to twenty 
dollars a day where they used to get a dollar and a 
half. All that’s made a difference, and it’s bought a lot 
of bacon and eggs, overalls, and TV sets. 


Mavnoper: And a lot of refrigerators and cars. 
Exprepce: Yes, cars particularly. 


Maunoer: In other words, the benefits of this 
change in the economy of the South have been shared 
widely by all people living in the South? 

Exprepce: Yes, but particularly so from the pulp 
industry. Take an oil development. A_half-a-dozen 
men drill that hole and then move off. They come from 
Oklahoma and they go somewhere else. Then four or 
five men handle a whole oil field, the way they are 
run now. Then in a city some place they have an oil 
refinery. The only way that’s spread around among 
the people at large outside of this very small number 
that I’ve mentioned—other than the stockholders, of 
course—is through the people who lease land. Now, 
that is a source of income that is spread out. Take any 
chemical industry that we have in the South. It’s very 
closely concentrated around Lake Charles or Baton 
Rouge or other such places. A tremendous number of 
people come in there and they work at high wages and 
good business results locally, but they’re not spread 
around in the backwoods, in the country counties, in 
the country courthouses, and the taxes aren’t felt any- 
where so much as they are right at the point of manu- 
facture. But in the pulp industry those millions are 
just spread all around. 


Two things that happened to come pretty close to- 
gether are responsible for the terrific growth and rapid 
development of interest in the South as a source of 
paper. One of them was Dr. Herty’s experiments and 
his broadcasting as he did with the utmost energy the 
fact that good kraft paper could be made out of 
southern pine. The other was the fact that at the very 
time when his experiments had been done and he was 
broadcasting them to the world, we had completed 
enough of the forest inventory of the South, the first 
survey, to publish the results, and the results were 
astounding. 

No part of the country, not even the South—cer- 
tainly not the South and perhaps not the Forest Serv- 
ice—had any idea of the amount of timber that we 
had here, how fast it was growing, how universally it 
was distributed, and what state of development it had 
reached. When these two things came to the eyes of 
paper people all over the eastern part of the country, 
plus the facts that they were disappointed somewhat 
in the Canadian situation and that there was no other 
nearby source of pulpwood for large expansion, why, 
that started the movement South right away. 


Mavunper: What were the forces which supported 
the work that was done by the Forest Service in mak- 
ing this survey and Dr. Herty in doing his research? 
In other words, what pushed these things into being? 

Exprepce: Two different things. In the first place, 
what pushed the Forest Service and the Forest Survey 
into doing this business of inventory was their dedi- 
cated belief that it was essential for the future of the 
country. What prompted Dr. Herty into it was a 
chemist’s desire to publicize something that could be 
done that never had been done before. Herty was a 
southerner. I’ve heard many of his speeches and I 
know he always brought this in. His big point was: 
You can make paper out of this stuff cheaper than 
you can make it up North, or in the West, or Canada, 
or anywhere else, and if you do it’s going to be a great 
thing for the South. 


Mavunoer: In other words, part of what made 
Herty run was his deep regional affection. He was a 
devoted southerner who was seeking to find through 
his work some solution to an economic problem. 


Exvprepce: Exactly. 


Mavunper: This was a factor which you feel was 
very strong? All right. Now, what I detect in both 
cases is that the high octane fuel that made both 
Herty and the Forest Service run was idealism really, 
wasn’t it? It was a desire to do something for the 
country? 

Evprepce: For the people. Everybody in the South 
who was a thinking man knew what the trouble was 
in the South, and any way to cure that thing was up- 
permost in every southern man’s mind— not just the 
Forest Service, not just Herty as a chemist, but bank- 
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ers, lumbermen, everybody. The man way down on 
the bottom, the one-horse farmer, the turpentine chip- 
per, the flathead in the logging woods didn’t think of 
those things. All he thought of was the misery of 
where he was, but the thinking people had that pretty 
well analyzed. They knew we were behind the rest of 
the country, and when you came right down to it the 
reason was that we were a colony. We shipped all of 
our product out to be processed somewhere else and 
all we got out of it was stumpage and loading it on 
cars. Then we bought the manufactured or processed 
articles back and our money flowed northward. 

Take the resources and make it here, whether it be 
oil (as we refine it now in Batin Rouge), or sulphur, 
or chemicals of any kind, or wood, if we could turn it 
into the finished product here we’d get everything ex- 
cept the return on the capital that we borrowed at the 
beginning—very largely capital from northern sources. 
More and more as time has gone on we've been able 
to furnish the capital also in the South. There are a lot 
of people in the South, just as there are a lot of people 
in New England and California and the Lake States, 
who think regionally. 


Mavunoer: Tell me, Cap, how did the tax structure 
in the South affect this whole history of forest land 
use? 

Exprepce: For many years private industry in the 
woods resisted all the logic of the proselytizers from 
the Forest Service or from forestry by saying, “We 
can’t afford to do these things because our taxes are 
too high.” They don’t say that any more. That’s dis- 
appeared. That was because the margin of profit in 
those days was small and the risk great. When you sell 
lumber for $13.00 a thousand, anything fancy was too 
high. You had to pay labor a dollar-and-a-half a day, 
and everything was on a basis that was so fragile that 
taxes could have been, and in some cases were, a de- 
terrent, but they found out that isn’t so any longer. 

What’s happened to the tax structure? Taxes have 
gone up, of course, everywhere but when you’ve got 
money to pay taxes, money in your bank and your till, 
money in your own pocket at home and money in the 
laborer’s pocket, too, why taxes become a bearable 
thing. It’s only when you don’t have the money or 
when the expenditure of that money cripples you 
otherwise so that you can’t expand and buy new ma- 
chinery or something of that kind that taxes become a 
deterrent to business. 

Mavunoer: In other words, while taxes have gone up 
since those bad old days, they have gone up in favor- 
able proportion to the ability to pay? 

Exprepce: I think that’s true. When it reaches the 
point where you can’t pay the taxes without punishing 
your business or yourself or depriving your children 
of education or something of that kind, then you run 
into hard times again—a sorry situation, as you might 
say. 


Mavunoer: Do you feel that we’re on the verge of a 
new period of that kind? You hear an awful lot of 
crying about taxes. 

Exprepce: No. People have been crying about taxes 
ever since Adam, and they never will quit crying 
about them. No man wants to pay taxes. The only 
time they’re willing to pay taxes, and not all of them 
are then willing, is when we have a national emer- 
gency and they feel they’re contributing directly to 
defense or something. But they think in all kinds of 
terms about our throwing away billions for foreign 
aid, for fancy things we don’t need, and this, that, and 
the other thing. When it comes right down to it, so 
far as forestry is concerned, taxes haven’t deterred it 
a bit. 


Mavunoper: Even if you consider the fact that local 
government, state government, did land on the tim- 
berland owner very hard back at the time of the cut- 
out-and-get-out period which only accelerated his 
cutting? 


Evprepce: The situation, I think, has changed. 
That was due, as you might readily understand, to 
two things: First, the ruthlessness of the out-of-state 
operator who cut the timber. He went into a body of 
timber that was worth something tangible as a tax 
base, and cut that down to bare land and then it was 
worth nothing to the county. Until something else 
happened to the land the tax base was gone. So they 
said, not unreasonably, “Now, if these people are 
going to lead us into that we’ve got to tax them high 
as hell while they’re cutting it. We'll get all we can to 
build our courthouses and our highways and our 
schools while the timber is standing.” 

Immediately the lumberman, the landowner, said, 
“That being the case, we'd better cut it clean as the 
devil and take every nickel out of it and turn the land 
back to the state and let the bastards suffer.” 


Mavunper: Do you think there was anything that 
could have been done to change the situation, or were 
we riding a wave of history from which nothing would 
have changed us? 

Exprepce: As I’ve thought of it, perhaps not too 
wisely, I don’t know of anything that could have been 
done because of the fact that people were not condi- 
tioned to do it. The people who made the taxes in 
rural counties were very common people. A college 
man was a rarity indeed. They were farmers and small 
town politicians. They couldn’t think big. They had 
no faith in forestry; they didn’t know how to spell the 
word. It meant nothing to them. 

If it meant nothing to the expert who cut the tim- 
ber, how could it mean anything to them? So forestry 
didn’t enter the picture, and if it had, if we had been 
able to reach their ears and even convince them, that 
is, the tax-levying group, still the lumberman who 
came here from Chicago wasn’t raised in the local 
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county, he wasn’t going to lose any schools for his chil- 
dren nor any roads nor any courthouses nor anything. 
His stockholders in the North (and they were all in 
the North) were insistent on dividends, a quick re- 
turn on their money. What can forestry do for him? 
I can’t think of a bloody thing it could have done for 
him. He was cutting trees down and it would take at 
least fifty years to get another crop of that size. 


Mavunper: And he wasn’t concerned at that time 
about the investment in plant and machinery, was he? 


Exuprepce: Oh, no. He wrote that off in the first 
five or six years. The whole industry at that time was 
based on a short life. 


Mavnoer: And, of course, it was a jerry-built kind 
of equipment, wasn’t it? 

Exprepce: They built the sorriest kind of towns, 
the sorriest kind of railroad tracks, the sorriest kind 
of everything because it was only meant to last—like 
the definition of a proper bridge to be built by mili- 
tary engineers, “The bridge was to fall down as the 
last troops passed over it.” 


Mavunoer: Tell me something about the attitude of 
people toward fire in the woods in those days. 


Exprepce: In those days, and it’s not too vastly 
different now although there’s been a great improve- 
ment, fire was looked on as an aid to living. Turpen- 
tine men burned over the woods to open them up so 
their turpentine hands wouldn’t have to struggle in 
the woods, be bitten by rattlesnakes, and so on. The 
cattleman burned the woods because it was necessary 
to fatten his cattle early in the spring. The farmer 
burned the woods because the turpentine men and the 
cattlemen were going to burn and the fire would reach 
him if he didn’t burn first. 

None of these fires that I’m talking about were the 
terribly disastrous fires that we hear of and see in the 
West. They were ground fires because they had been 
going on ever since the Indian days, actually. I’m 
talking now about the lower South, the longleaf-slash 
pine country. There was never wholesale destruction 
of standing timber unless the stands were very young 
—then it might wipe them out. But everybody be- 
lieved in it. It prevailed, as I said, as a tool in their 
businesses among cattlemen, turpentine men, and 
farmers. It was also used by hunters in the woods and 
was used always as a fine way of venting spite against 
anything, anybody, or against the world in general. 

The big thing about it was that nobody cared. The 
people in the city didn’t care; the people in the small 
towns didn’t care. They were accustomed to having 
the air full of smoke at certain times of the year and 
of riding along on the train and seeing mile after mile 
of fire along both sides. Railroads didn’t care. Politi- 
cians not only didn’t care but pooh-poohed fire protec- 
tion. 


Mavunoper: Of course, down here you never had any 
really dramatic disastrous forest fires in which whole 
towns were wiped out and hundreds of people lost 
their lives, did you? 

Evprepce: No. 


Mavnoer: This was the thing, I think, that drama- 
tized the need for fire control in other areas of the 
country. 

Evprepce: You see, our woods don’t burn that way, 
that is, they hadn’t in the past but they can in the 
future; they can now. When you get 40 or 50 thousand 
acres or, in the case of Bogalusa * over here, 150,000 
acres of planted forest as dense as it can be, young and 
tender, that could make a fire that would burn people 
up, burn homes, schools, cattle, and everything else. 
The reason we didn’t have those fires in the old days 
was because we had annual burning and there wasn’t 
any fuel on the ground to make heavy fires. The trees 
that were there had grown up through fire and were 
accustomed to it. Their limbs were way high above the 
ground. It was rare to see a crown fire. But when sec- 
ond growth forests came all that changed; it can burn. 
Now we're more dependent than ever on getting pub- 
lic acceptance of the need for fire protection. 


Mavnoer: Here in the South there hasn’t been the 
same development of cooperative efforts to fight and 
control forest fires that there has been in the West, 
has there? You don’t have state forest fire associations 
or county forest protective agencies here made up of 
private owners and... ? 

Euprepce: Yes, but I don’t think we need them the 
way it’s now organized. Everybody pays in so much 
an acre for his fire protection, and the federal govern- 
ment also contributes so many cents an acre, and the 
state contributes, too, and it makes up a fund with 
which the state undertakes fire protection. 


Mavunver: Much of this stemmed from the legisla- 
tion of the twenties, the Clarke-McNary act, did it 
not? 


Euprepce: Yes, it started about that time. The 
state maintains the detection system, the suppression 
system and, by and large, the education against fire. 
The companies, however, contribute additional men 
and equipment in times of tough situations. We’re 
subject to periodic droughts in the South—not the 
whole South at one time, of course—and when they 
come I don’t believe the whole Army of the United 
States could keep down disastrous fires until the rains 
come. It’s something that we have to face. I’ve seen it. 


Mavunoer: I know. I’ve flown over Florida and 
Georgia in a particularly bad fire year and been abso- 
lutely amazed by the number of fire sores, little red 
spots burning through the smoke, hot spots every- 
where—not big fires any of them but lots of little fires. 


® Reference here is to the plantations of the Gaylord Container 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation at Bogalusa, Louisiana. 
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Exprepce: I’ve seen big ones. I’ve seen fires that 
had a twenty-mile front that just virtually destroyed 
every tree in it. They had to be replanted. That’s sec- 
ond growth in a very dry year or two dry years in 
succession. 


Mavunper: Do you think there’s any substantial 
change in the public attitude now? 


Evprepce: Yes, there has been a widespread im- 
provement in this respect, but it’s by no means a com- 
plete conversion; that is to say, there are still sinners 
among us and lots of them. Even after we have cured 
all the honest woods-burners, people who burn from 
conviction, after all of them have been converted or 
have died, then we’re going to have the scoundrels, 
the spite-venters, the sorry people who are against the 
world, and the thoughtless teen-agers and kids. We'll 
always have careless people, of course. 

And our climate, our timber, our land cover is such 
that we are prone to have more fires in our coastal 
forests than they have in the mountains with the 
damp nights and fog and good natural barriers. When 
we have drought our woods burn just like tinder. The 
very bushes that grow in the woods in the lower South 
—palmetto and gallberry—burn in dry weather as 
though they’d been doused with kerosene. 


At this point the interview goes into consideration of the 
years Eldredge spent in the army during World War I. 
This includes a description of activities of the forestry regi- 
ment which went to France under the command of Colonel 
William B. Greeley, and also takes under consideration the 
influence of the war on American forestry.) 


Mavunover: World War II brought into being a lot 
of little sawmills, didn’t it? 


Exprepce: That could be. The little mill rises and 
falls with the market. As the saying goes down here, 
“When the price gets down to a certain level they haul 
the mill into the back yard and'the old man runs for 
sheriff or takes up teaching in the grammar school.” 
When the price goes up, he quits teaching and goes 
back to sawmilling again. 


Maunoer: And has this been true for a long time? 


Exprepce: Yes. It’s been up and down with the 
small mills. The big mills had bought tremendous 
quantities of land and sewed up certain territories, 
but not everywhere. When they were sewing it all up 
in Mississippi, Georgia was entirely or almost entirely 
closed out. There probably weren’t more than three or 
four big mills in all of Georgia, but maybe 1,000 or 1,- 
500 little ones. 


Mavunper: What would you have to say about the 
general effect of this concentration of control of forest 
lands in the hands of fewer companies? 


Exprepce: I think that as far as the practice of 
forestry is concerned, the concentration of large own- 
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erships in well-financed hands has made it possible to 
practice forestry. It still is difficult to show how a man 
with forty acres can practice forestry, or even a man 
with 200 acres of timberland if he has no other income. 
But large land ownerships in going concerns that are 
able to use wood in several ways and make a profit 
every day can practice forestry. 

Forestry isn’t a thing then that can be practiced on 
small acres tentatively held by transient owners. It 
just isn’t done in this country, the time isn’t ready for 
it. Therefore, I feel that the greatest thing that has 
happened for forestry in the South is the grouping of 
many small tentatively held ownerships into larger 
ownerships held by strongly financed concerns which 
have the “know how.” The reason that forestry has 
advanced as rapidly as it has, and it has been marvel- 
ously rapid, is because large ownerships can afford to 
employ skilled technicians and can afford to pay the 
taxes and carrying charges and wait for returns. 


Mavunorer: This, then, has had a good effect on the 
whole economy? 


Exprepce: I can’t think of any bad things. In the 
vast majority of cases the man who sells his land to a 
large operating corporation is then enabled to work in 
the field in which that operation employs men. In 
other words, if he sells to a pulp company he isn’t 
driven out so that he has to go to town, or go into 
some odd section of the world. He can stay right there, 
do subsistence farming (in other words, raise a part of 
his food) , cut pulpwood or have pulpwood cut, and be 
a contractor and ship it. He makes more money, in 
addition to the fact that he’s got some place for his 
children to go to find a job after they’ve left school. 

We were cursed (there’s no other name for it) in 
the South fifty years ago by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of small ownerships, both in farming and in 
timber. The Department of Agriculture probably 
wouldn’t say this in so many words because they’re 
too tender, too sensitive to the thought involved, but 
farming isn’t profitable on a small scale. Farming has 
to be done on a scale large enough to afford the use 
of machinery, fertilizers on a large scale and the best 
hybrid seed. The average farm in certain states in the 
South used to be as little as forty acres. Now forty 
acres wouldn’t support a family in anything but pov- 
erty—I mean forty acres of thin light soil such as we 
have in our timber country—I’m not speaking of the 
Delta or certain truck farming sections. No, I don’t 
— of anything that’s bad about larger land owner- 
ship. 


The spring issue of FOREST HISTORY will carry the concluding 
part of this oral history interview with Mr. Eldredge. 

Typescript copies of this interview will soon be available at the 
Library of Congress, the USFS Library, the Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, the Universities of Georgia and Florida, 
and the State Universities of Louisiana and Florida. 

Any comments or questions should be addressed to FOREST 
HISTORY, 2706 West Seventh Boulevard, St. Paul 16, Minnesota. 


Thirteen Named to Forestry 
Hall of Fame in Portland 


THE First 13 NAMEs have been chosen 
for a forestry hall of fame in Portland, 
Ore. Each name will be inscribed on 
one of the huge Douglas fir columns in 
the old Forestry Building. 

Dean Walter McCullough of Oregon 
State College headed a committee of 
forestry representatives that named the 
18. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, an 
ardent conservationist, headed the list. 

Others include E. T. Allen, first re- 
gional Pacific Northwest forester; Hor- 
ace J. Andrews, regional Forest Service 
forester; David Douglas, Scottish bo- 
tanical explorer for whom the Douglas 
fir is named; William B. Greeley, once 
the nation’s chief forester. 

George S. Long, co-operative forest- 
protection movement promoter; Charles 
L. McNary, champion of forestry in 
the United States Senate; George W. 


Seattle Lumber History 


Mavunper, DIRECTOR of the 
Forest History Society, was the featured 
speaker at the annual Founders Day 
Luncheon of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and the Seattle Historical 
Society on December 13. Maunder’s 
address, ‘‘Building on Sawdust,”’ 
sketched the early history of Seattle 
and Puget Sound lumbering. He closed 
with a strong plea for the preservation 
of the business and personal papers on 
which must be based a definitive study 
of the region’s history. 


Logging Equipment History 
Sought by FHS Library 


WE RECENTLY HAVE LEARNED of an ar- 
ticle, “Highlights in the History of Log- 
ging Equipment and Methods,” which 
was published in connection with the 
twenty-first Pacific Logging Congress, 
October 22-24, 1930. The four-part ar- 
ticle, written by W. E. Crosby, now 
editorial director of THE TIMBER- 
MAN, appeared in the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s LOGGERS DAILY, a 
paper distributed each day to those at- 
tending the Congress. If any of our 
readers have copies of this article which 
they no longer need, we would very 
much appreciate getting these for the 
Society’s research library, and for other 
libraries with which we are associated 
throughout the continent. 


Peavy, Oregon State College School of 
Forestry dean. 

Gifford Pinchot, father of United 
States forest conservation; George B. 
Sudworth, author of FOREST TREES 
ON THE PACIFIC SLOPES; J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, timberman; and Hugo 
Winkenwerder, pioneer University of 
Washington Forestry School dean. 


(from SEATTLE TIMES, 
December 9, 1959) 


Oregon State Publishes 


Orecon Strate has recently 
published the proceedings of the Fores- 
try Centennial Conference which was 
held there February 20-21, 1959, as a 
part of the Oregon Centennial celebra- 
tion. 

The booklet, THE NEXT ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS IN FORESTRY, 
although it is primarily a projection 
into the future, contains a great deal of 
historical information in each of the 
major areas of discussion—biological 
research, utilization, and population 
pressures—as well as a general histori- 
cal survey of Oregon forestry and for- 
est industries. Thoughtful readers of 
THE NEXT ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS IN FORESTRY will not limit 
its significance to Oregon. 


Old Equipment to Museum 


Tue Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, has just received 
130-year-old equipment from Hodgkin- 
son Paper Mill, Wookey Hole, South 
England. The equipment, comprising a 
vat, lifting box and knotter, is still 
usable for making the finest book, en- 
graving or water color paper. With it 
three men could make four to six reams 
of paper a day. (from PULP and PA- 
PER) 


Upper Peninsula Railroads 


THE Last Two issues of THE SOO 
LINER for July-August-September and 
October-November-December, 1959, 
have carried articles on “Old Forest 
Railroads.” George Springer, son of 
Jerry Springer, an early Soo Line engi- 
neer, has written the stories of the 
Nahma & Northern Railway, the Gar- 
den Bay Railway Company, and the 
Manistique Railway, all of which op- 
erated in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 
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INTERVIEWS RECENTLY completed and 
distributed: 


Drake, Georce L. Portland, Oregon, 1958. 
$2 p., ind. Interviewer: E. R. Maunder. 
U.S. Forest Service: forester; Simpson Log- 
ging Company: logging manager; consulting 
forester. 
Work in Pacific Northwest and Alaskan 
national forests; logging methods and equip- 
ment; logging camps; I. W. W.; 4L; fire 
prevention; safety in the woods; Pacific 
Logging Congress; George M. Cornwall. 
(c. 1908-1958) 
Sent to U. of Wash. Lib.; U. of Ore. Lib.; 
Ore. St. Col. Lib.; Bancroft Lib., U. of 
Cal. (Berkeley); For. Lib., Penn. St. U.; 
U. S. F. S. Lib; Pac. Log. Cong.; Lib. of 
Cong. 
Fring, Francis. Seattle, Washington, 1958. 
18 p. Interviewer: E. R. Maunder. 
Washington Iron Works, Inc.: president. 
Development of logging machinery. (c. 
1890-1958) 
Sent to: U. of Wash. Lib.; Wash. St. Col. 
Lib.; U. of Ore. Lib.; Bancroft Lib.; Pac. 
Log. Cong.; West. Pine Assoc.; Lib. of 
Cong. 
Murray, L. T., Sr. Tacoma, Washington, 
jeg 58 p., ind. Interviewer: E. R. Maun- 
er. 
West Fork Timber Company and West 
er Logging Company: owner and presi- 
ent. 
History of West Fork companies; Douglas 
fir logging methods and equipment; labor 
relations; log marketing; Pacific Logging 
Congress. (1906-1957) 
Sent to: U. of Wash. Lib.; Wash. St. Col. 
Lib.; U. of Ore. Lib.; Ore. St. Col. Lib.; 
U. of B. C. Lib.; Pac. Log. Cong.; W. C. 
Lmbrmn’s Assoc.; Nat. Lmbr. Mfgs. Assoc.; 
Lib. of Cong. 


Otsson, Eris. West Point, Virginia, 1959. 
28 p. Interviewer: E. R. Maunder. 
Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia: chair- 
man of the board. 

Pulp and paper industry; sulphate process 
of pulp manufacture; development of pa- 
permill machinery. (c. 1900-1959) 

Sent to: Alderman Lib., U. of Va.; Flowers 
Coll., Duke U.; Lib. of Cong.; Am. Paper 
& Pulp Assoc.; Am. Pulpwood Assoc.; Au- 
gustana Col. Lib. 


Rosertson, Revsen B. & Demmon, E. L. 
Asheville, North Carolina, 1959. 30 p., ind. 
Interviewer: E. R. Maunder. 

Robertson: Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company: chairman of the board. 
Demmon: U. S. Forest Service: from for- 
ester to director of Southern, Lake States, 
and Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tions. 

History of Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company; use of chestnut chips for pulp; 
tannin extraction; processes of pulp manu- 
facture; work of Dr. Charles H. Herty; 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park; in- 
dustrial forestry. (1904-1959) 

Sent to: Flowers Coll., Duke U.; Sondley 
Lib. (Asheville, N. C.); Hill Coll., N. C. St. 
Col.; Miami U. Lib; Am. Paper & Pulp 
Assoc.; Lib. of Cong. 
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New Jersey Plans Restoration 
Historic Batsto Sawmill Site 


THE sTATE OF New Jersey has recently 
acquired the Wharton Tract, site of 
the Batsto furnace, one of the early 
bog-iron manufactories. The history of 
the area dates back to pre-Revolu- 
tionary times, when iron was manufac- 
tured under what closely resembled a 
medieval manorial system. 

Each manor, under the control of an 
iron-master, contained its own grist- 
mill, sawmill, stores, and all the other 
establishments needed by a self-suffi- 
cient community. The surrounding for- 
ests were cut, frequently on what ap- 
proximated a sustained-yield basis, to 
supply wood for conversion into the 
charcoal needed to smelt the ore. It has 
been estimated that the average fur- 
nace required 20,000 acres of woodland 
to support its operations. 

Plans are under way to restore sev- 
eral of the buildings in the old village 
of Batsto, including the water-powered 


San Francisco History 


Tse Cauirornia Hisroricat Socrery 
recently acquired an account book kept 
by Stephen S. Smith, San Francisco 
lumber dealer, 1850-51. 


Minnesota Lumbering 


Tue FHF has received a 139-page 
hand-written account of “Lumber and 
Lumbering” from Mr. Fred S. Rut- 
ledge, St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. Rut- 
ledge, who writes from his own per- 
sonal experiences in the woods and 
mills of Minnesota, includes a wealth 
of descriptive detail. 


Published Quarterly by 


sawmill. Mr. Joseph J. Truncer, gen- 
eral manager of the Wharton Tract, 
writes: 

we are still in the research 
stage and the actual restoration of 
the sawmill will not be under- 
taken for several years. 

The story concerning the utili- 
zation of timber products in the 
Batsto area in the early days can 
be a very interesting historical 
presentation. We have assembled 
considerable information about 
the early sawmills and the uses of 


the timber from this locality. 


HAVE YOU READ? 


J. Willcox Brown, Forest History 
or Mount Moosmavke, Appalachian 
Mountain Club, 5 Joy Street, Boston, 
1959. 


C. Raymond Clar, Cauirorn1a Gov- 
ERNMENT AND Forestry, Department 
of Natural Resources, Sacramento, 
1959. 


Perry H. Merrill, History or For- 
ESTRY IN VERMONT, 1909-1959, Vermont 
Forest Service, Montpelier, 1959. 


M. C. Leach, History or THE 800TH 
Forestry Company, 
War u, Century, Fla., 1954. 


ArticLes—James W. Silver,“The Hardwood 
Producers Come of Age.” THE JOURNAL 
OF SOUTHERN HISTORY, November 
1957. Harold T. Pinkett, “Gifford Pinchot, 
Consulting Forester, 1893-1898.” NEW 
YORK HISTORY, January 1958. 


Brocuures — KNOWLTON BROTHERS: 
100 YEARS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP IN 
PAPER. Watertown, New York: Knowlton 
Brothers, 1958. 


Forest History Society, Inc. 
2706 West Seventh Blvd., St. Paul 16, Minn. 
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Elwood R. Maunder, Editor 


Tie-Hack Veterans 
Should Be Interviewed 


ONE OF THE INTERESTING and little- 
known stories of the central Rocky 
Mountain region is the history of tie- 
hacking. There are several men still 
living in the Colorado-Wyoming area 
whose personal experience in the indus- 
try goes back more than sixty-five 
years, and who were probably person- 
ally acquainted with tie-hackers who 
hewed ties with a broad axe for the 
construction of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 

These men should be interviewed and 
their stories recorded to add color and 
anecdote, as well as the interpretation 
of personal experience, to whatever 
written records of tie-hack history still 
remain. 

We will be glad to supply the names 
of these men, and to assist, in what- 
ever ways we can, anyone who is ser- 
iously interested in undertaking this 
project. We would also add that if any- 
one is interested in financing such a 
project, we will be glad to assist him 
in setting it up, and locate a competent 
scholar to do the interviewing and re- 
search. 


J. E. Deresauan’s two-volume His- 
tory oF Lumser InpustrY oF AMER- 
1cA has been advertised for sale by 
Cedric L. Robinson, 597 Palisade Ave- 
nue, Windsor, Conn. 


A 

Philip P. Mason, now Archivist at 
Wayne State University, Detroit, or- 
ganized the film strip, LumBerine IN 
Micuaiean, for sale at $3.00 from the 
Michigan Historical Commission, Cass 
Bldg., Lansing. The strip is one of a 
series financed by a bequest to the 
Commission. 
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